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speaking as church members. Apparently we get a great deal of this
in governmental circles, when a man admits privately that the official
admininstration policy seems foolish to him yet defends it in public.
In these cases we should have to distinguish between public and private
opinions.
On matters where self-respect is involved, the results of opinion
polls are also likely to err. Hyman1 reports two significant observa-
tions. From war-plant payrolls he got names of recent absentees, and,
in the course of an opinion poll about such issues, worked in the ques-
tion, "Have you missed work recently?" A considerable percentage
(up to 23 per cent in one group) replied falsely. Using a list of names
of people who had redeemed war bonds, he contrived to ask, "Have
you found it necessary to cash any bonds?77 The results show an
interesting pattern.
Of those above average in economic status, 43 per cent said no.
Among those of average status, 25 per cent said no.
Among the poor group, only 7 per cent said no.
In this case, it seems clear that those in the better economic categories
did not wish to confess that they had redeemed bonds, whereas the
poorer citizens saw no reason to deny their plight. Poll results
probably are not valid where the giving of a specified response would
expose the respondent to an accusation, or even a feeling, that he had
lowered his personal status by so doing.
In most instances, by the very nature of public opinion data, such
answers are not involved. Thus, the evidence favors the view that
surveys not relating to an election are about as valid as the surveys
that predict election returns so accurately. The British Institute of
Public Opinion, for example, could have foretold the 1945 general
election in Britain rather accurately by a study of poll data on such
questions as housing, nationalization of natural resources, and the like.
And in elections involving a referendum vote by the public on a specific
issue, the opinion polls have given very accurate forecasts.
With a few exceptions, therefore, it seems possible by modern
scientific methods to obtain in a few days a reliable and valid index of
public opinion on any topic that has been widely discussed. It is not
reasonable to conclude from this that opinion polls should replace
Congress as a means of deciding national policy. Elected officials are
expected to study issues carefully and thus to be better informed than
the electorate. They should consider the opinions of the public, as
revealed through orthodox polls, and be influenced but not blindly led
1 Hyman, H., Do They Tell the Truth?   PubL Opin, Quart,, 1945, 8, 557-559.